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In a note published in Nature (Disney, 1987) it was suggested that there is a need 
for a freedom to designate replacement types when the existing holotype or lectotype 
is no longer useful in the recognition of the species. Such replacement types were 
termed pragmatypes. The problem arises when the state of preservation of the 
original type is such that it is not possible to assign it with certainty to the correct 
species of a sibling species complex which was previously treated as a single species 
under the name attached to the old type specimen in question. Comments were 
invited. Only one in opposition has been published (Endrody-Younga, 1987). 
However, several comments were received in correspondence. All supported the 
idea unequivocally with the exception of Dr P. K. Tubbs, Executive Secretary of the 
International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature. His principal point is 
discussed below. In addition to this correspondence several taxonomists have 
commented orally. Most of these welcomed the suggestion. Some, all based in the 
British Museum (Natural History), expressed reservations. However, even the latter 
recognised the absurdity of the present situation. Indeed several confessed, on con¬ 
dition we did not quote them by name, to a number of subterfuges being practised in 
order to cope with the problem highlighted in the original note in Nature. These 
subterfuges, in order of frequency with which they seem to be practised at present, are 
as follows: 

(1) To assert, without qualification, that sibling species xis the same as the holotype 
of the ‘species’ now known to be more than one species, even when this is known 
to be only a probability statement and not a certainty. 

(2) To state, untruthfully, that an application is being prepared for the ICZN for the 
conservation of a particular name for the commonest of the currently recognised 
species, after declaring that the original holotype cannot be assigned with cer¬ 
tainty to any species of the complex. This satisfies the editor of the journal to 
which the paper has been submitted. The fact that no such application is ever 
received by the ICZN passes unnoticed because of the time-lag involved with the 
processing of such applications that has come to be accepted as the norm. 

(3) To state that the holotype was accidentally destroyed or irreparably damaged 
and then to designate a neotype. The author omits to mention that he or she was 
responsible for destroying the holotype or else blames it on a third party (the 
postal service being the most favoured scapegoat!). 

Returning to the letters of Dr Tubbs, of the ICZN, he has kindly pointed out that 
Recommendation 75E of the Code allows for replacement types. It reads \ .. if, despite 
the existence of a holotype, or a lectotype, or syntypes, it is not possible to resolve a 
complex zoological problem, a zoologist should refer the case to the Commission which 
may, by the use of the plenary powers, set aside the existing type material and designate 
a neotype’. 
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We find this totally unacceptable. Indeed, we consider this to be the most unfortu¬ 
nate recommendation in its wording, whatever the intention behind it. Taken at its face 
value we criticise it as follows: 

(1) Taxonomists are free to designate lectotypes or neotypes without having to 
apply to the Commission, and we see no reason why a taxonomist should have to 
apply for permission to designate replacement types (pragmatypes) if he or she 
deems it necessary. 

(2) The use of the word ‘neotype’ in Recommendation 75E is confusing. A neotype, 
by definition, is a type specimen designated to replace a type which has been lost 
or destroyed. What we are proposing is a replacement type for an existing type 
specimen which has outlived its taxonomic usefulness. 

(3) Our final, and most important, criticisms have to do with the ICZN’s view of its 
role, as revealed in the wording of Recommendation 75E. These are as follows: 

(a) The ICZN clearly sees itself as an adjudicating body which ‘may’ (or may 
not) permit this or that. We contend that the ICZN is an advisory, not a 
quasi-legal, body. 

(b) The ICZN now appears to pronounce upon matters which are not of a 
purely nomenclatural nature, since it is zoological, not nomenclatural, prob¬ 
lems that are the subject matter of Recommendation 75E. The ICZN, as a 
body, is not competent to deal with such matters, which must remain the 
province of the practising zoologist. 

(c) The ICZN is not a democratically elected body. It has no basis for claiming 
‘plenary powers’ because it is not accountable. It is, in effect, a self-appointed 
body which cannot, under any circumstances, claim to have ‘powers’ of 
any kind, or to make ‘mandatory recommendations’ (a curious self¬ 
contradictory term) on any subject. 

The seriousness of the situation can best be illustrated by a hypothetical example. 
Let us say that there exists an insect species that is of some agricultural or medical 
importance. A taxonomist studying this insect may discover evidence (morphological, 
physiological, genetic, ecological or whatever) that, in reality, this form represents two 
distinct, reproductively isolated species, and that the features that distinguish them are 
not evident in the original type specimen. These important results cannot, according to 
the rules of the Commission, be properly published without its consent: in other words, 
without the consent of a body which is not qualified to have an opinion, since it is highly 
unlikely that any member of the Commission will be a specialist on the group of insects 
concerned. 

In conclusion, we feel very strongly that the role of the ICZN shoud be re-examined. 
The ICZN provides a very useful advisory service by producing guidelines to assist 
zoologists in their work, but, for the reasons cited above, we cannot accept that these 
guidelines are in any way binding. Guidelines from the ICZN on the criteria that justify 
the designation of pragmatypes would be useful in order to discourage the irresponsible 
setting aside of existing types. 
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Reply by P. K. Tubbs 

Executive Secretary of the International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature 

These comments by Drs Disney and Erzinclioglu raise some important points, some 
more or less specific to the problems posed by the recognition of morphologically 
similar sibling species and some relating to the role and constitution of the ICZN, and I 
should like to make some observations on them. 

With regard to the three ‘subterfuges’ said to be used when a type specimen may be 
inadequate in the light of new knowledge: the first (assignation of the type specimen to 
a particular one of the new species, without any justification) should be eliminated by 
competent ‘peer review’ and if not may later embarrass the authors. The second 
(‘stating untruthfully’ that an application to the ICZN is being submitted), ‘passing 
unnoticed because of the time-lag involved with the processing of such applications 
that has come to be accepted as the norm’, leads me to point out that the time for 
publication for new applications is now only a very few months, depending on the 
timing of receipt and the production schedule of the quarterly Bulletin ; in any case 
receipt of the application is always published immediately. One can only hope that the 
third subterfuge (deliberate destruction of the holotype) is rarely committed, and never 
in major museums! 

Turning to the more general observations listed by Drs Disney and Erzinclioglu: 

(1) It is clear that if everyone felt free to designate replacements when type specimens 
already exist, without reference to the Commission (or any other body), then the 
whole concept of name-bearing types would collapse. Any number of people 
could designate neotypes (or ‘pragmatypes’) for a species, with absurd results. If 
a type specimen exists but has outlived its taxonomic usefulness it should indeed 
be set aside, but surely this should be done not by an individual but only by the 
Commission on behalf of all zoologists, after publication of the suggestion and 
adequate time for consideration by specialists in the particular group. The 
Commission only acts on such advice as it receives. While an application is being 
discussed a zoologist may of course follow the course he or she considers best: it 
is not the case, as suggested by Drs Disney and Erzinclioglu, that ‘important 
results cannot, according to the rules of the Commission, be properly published 
without its consent’! The Introduction and Preamble to the Code both clearly 
state this. 

Formally designated type specimens accompanying descriptions are in any 
event not necessary, and in the case of sibling species may even be an impedi¬ 
ment, since names may be wanted before the taxonomic situation is sufficiently 
clear for the designation of name-bearing types. This is the situation referred to 
by Dr Endrody-Younga. 

(2) The definition of‘neotype’ in the Glossary of the Code does not mention replace¬ 
ments of extant types, but this usage is explicitly covered in Recommendation 
75E. 

(3) Although, purely for reasons of clarity, the Code is written in legalistic style it is 
of course true that its provisions (like the ‘rules’ of any scientific notation) are not 
binding in a forceful sense: anyone can do whatever he or she likes without the 
imposition of a material penalty. However, the Code is accepted by most scien¬ 
tists as the foundation of the practices to be followed in forming and using 
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zoological names, and as being morally binding in the sense that unilateral 
departure from it would be widely regarded as a recipe for chaos. Incidentally the 
self-contradicting expression 'mandatory recommendation’ mentioned by Drs 
Disney and Erzinclioglu does not appear in the Code; it may well be, however, 
that the matter dealt with in 75E should be in the formal Article 75. 

The Commission members do not see themselves as having self-granted powers; 
insofar as they have ‘authority’ it stems exclusively from the acceptance by zoologists of 
the need for some international stabilizing influence on zoological nomenclature. The 
phrase ‘plenary powers’ derives from a resolution of the International Congress of 
Zoology, meeting in Monaco in 1913; it is simply a convenient shorthand indicating the 
procedure, specified by the Congress, whereby the Commission can only endorse the 
setting aside of a Code provision after public notice and a two-thirds majority vote of 
its members. 

The election of Commission members and their accountability have presented prob¬ 
lems since the demise of the International Congresses of Zoology. Candidates for 
membership may be nominated by anyone, and in fact are now being solicited (see 
p. 154). Except for occasional casual vacancies, members are elected by open meetings 
held in conjunction with assemblies of the International Union of Biological Sciences, 
and in the future the International Congress of Systematic and Evolutionary Biology 
and perhaps other Congresses. 

The Commission is answerable to the scientific community at large and it is to be 
hoped that others will make general or specific comments and suggestions. 



